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If  ever  there  lived  a  group  of  consumers  looking  around  for  good  ideas 
about  what  to  consume,  I  imagine  it  was  that  "band  that  disembarked  onto  Fly- 
mouth  Rock  around  about  1620.     We've  all  heard  about  how  they  made  one  impor- 
tant Thanksgiving  discovery  when  they  went  out  after  wild  turkey.     But  did  you 
ever  hear  how  they  found  the  cranberries  to  go  with  the  turkey? 

Erom  what  I've  heard  I'd  picture  the  story  something  like  this.  It 
seems  that  some  Pilgrim  youngsters  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  followed 
some  young  Indians  deep  into  a  swamp.     When  they  got  there  they  saw  the  Indian 
children  bending  over  in  the  tangled  moss  of  the  bog  and  picking  some  bright 
red  berries.     That  wasn't  so  surprising,  because  I  suppose  the  Pilgrim  children 
had  become  pretty  used  to  foraging  for  any  kind  of  berry  that  tasted  good  and 
didn't  give  them  a  bad  stomach  ache.     But  when  the  children  of  the  founding 
fathers  tried  eating  these  particular  berries,  they  thought  the  joke  was  on 
the  Indian  children  who  bothered  to  fill  their  deerskin  bags  with  them. 

Anyhow,  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  Pilgrim  parents,  when  they  had  an 
opportunity,  pursued  the  matter  with  the  older  Indians  and  this  is  what  they 
found.     The  Indians  were  using  these  queer,  bitter,   sour  tasting  berries  to  mix 
with  pemmican  to  make  a  dish  that  was  ace  high  in  Indian  Society.     In  case 
pemmican  is  just  one  of  those  words  that  spells  adventure  but  no  particular 
flavor  to  you,  it  is  a  cake  made  of  dried  meat  and  fat.     So  the  Indians  were 
already  using  wild  cranberries  just  as  we  use  the  cultivated  ones  today  to  give 
a  smart  tang  to  meat.     Just  how  soon  the  settlers  were  converted  to  the  idea, 
and  added  cranberries  to  their  Thanksgiving  menu  I  can't  tell  you.     But  by  1700 
cranberries  seem  to  have  become  well  enough  known  so  the  Britishers  were  recom- 
mending cranberry  juice  as  a  "fine  drink  for  people  in  fevers". 

These  wild  cranberries  in  the  swamp  lands  were  the  only  kind  known  until 
1812.     Then  some  Massachusetts  farmers  started  beating  Nature  at  her  own  game, 
and  they  still  raise  most  of  our  cranberries.    Now  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and 
the  northern  west  coast  area,  Washington  and  Oregon  contribute  their  share  to 
the  cranberry  crop. 

But  the  cranberry  is  a  crop  that  not  just  any  farmer  can  decide  to  grow. 
It  calls  for  a  very  special  soil.     The  land  has  to  be  just  right  chemically, 
and  it  has  to  be  land  that  can  be  flooded  and  drained  at  just  exactly  the  moment 
when  circumstances  call  for  it.     The  land  has  to  be  prepared  very  carefully, 
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and  it's  an  expensive  job.     It  takes  anywhere  from  $500  to  $1^00  an  acre  to 
establish  an  acre  of  proper  "cranberry  bog",  with  correct  drainage,  the  proper 
system  of  ditches  and  dikes  and  water  gates  and  so  on.     Then  after  that's  all 
done  and  the  cranberries  are  planted  it  may  be  six  years  before  they  really 
get  into  their  stride. 

Then  it  takes  an  expert  to  control  the  special  insects  and  diseases  that 
affect  cranberry  vines  and  fruit,  and  to  handle  the  water  for  irrigation  and 
flooding,  to  watch  the  weather  and  do  these  jobs  at  the  right  minute. 

One  purpose  of  flooding  the  cranberry  bogs  is  to  save  the  blossoms  or 
fruit  from  injury  by  cold  weather.     The  Weather  Bureau  gives  special  service 
to  cranberry  growers.     The  growers  get  special  warnings  of  cold  weather  by  mail 
and  by  wire.     In  Massachusetts,  where  two-thirds  of  our  cranberries  come  from, 
there  is  a  cranberry  substation  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  this  substation  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  Weather  Bureau  so  that 
all  cranberry  growers  can  keep  informed  day  or  night  by  telephoning  there. 

With  the  help  of  Government  scientists,  State  specialists  and  the  cooper- 
ative into  which  most  cranberry  growers  have  banded  themselves,  farmers  have 
been  able  to  overcome  to  a  great  degree  the  natural  difficulties  of  raising 
cranberries  and  make  it  into  a  profitable  business. 

The  cooperative  method  of  marketing  cranberries  solved  most  of  the 
troubling  problems  that  farmers  have  in  getting  their  products  to  the  market 
in  an  orderly  way.     The  growers  now  pick  their  berries  in  the  early  fall  and 
keep  them  until  the  officials  of  the  cooperative  call  for  them.     Then  they're 
sorted  out  and  classified  according  to  size,   color  and  shipping  quality,  and 
graded  by  quality  standards.     The  cooperatives  pack  ea.ch  classification  under 
the  brand  name  that  means  that  particular  variety  and  quality.     Then  the  buyers 
can  buy  exactly  the  berry  they  want  for  their  particular  market.     New  York  City, 
for  instance,  likes  the  dark  red,  almost  black,  sweeter  berry  best,  but  Pitts- 
burgh and  St.  Louis  will  have  none  of  them  because  they  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  the  color  means  overripeness  instead  of  just  a  different  variety. 
Those  middle-western  markets  like  the  lighter,  bright  red  berry. 

The  cooperative  feeds  the  berries  to  market  in  the  right  amount.  They 
don't  want  enough  to  go  at  once  so  that  there  is  a  glut  that  forces  prices  down 
to  loss  levels,  but  they  don't  want  them  to  be  so  short  that  prices  go  so  high 
that  consumers  stop  eating  cranberries.     One  year,  for  instance,  when  the  crop 
was  short,  they  fed  all  the  cranberries  to  market  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  knowing  they  were  going  to  use  up  all  the  supplies  before  December  was 
over,  instead  of  spreading  the  supply  evenly  through  the  normal  season  which 
lasts  into  the  spring.     This  kept  the  price  down  to  a  level  people  would  pay, 
for  as  long  as  the  berries  lasted,   instead  of  letting  it  get  so  high  that 
consumers  would  get  out  of  the  cranberry  habit. 

The  best  result  the  cooperatives  can  point  to  as  due  to  their  system 
of  grading  and  marketing  is  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the  dollar  the  consumer 
spends  for  cranberries  goes  back  to  the  grower.     This  is  an  unusual  record  among 
farm  products. 


